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have sometimes been represented, as for instance by the
Spanish artist, Juan de Valdes Leal (1630-1691), in his
" Finis Gloriae Mundi " picture84 at the Caridad Hospital
at Seville, we may contrast the hidden allusion to Death
(a distorted skull) in Holbein's picture (painted in 1533),
known as " The Ambassadors," in the London National
Gallery. In the latter picture the presence (on the floor
in the foreground) of a curious memento mori, namely, a
human skull elongated almost beyond recognition, as it
would appear if reflected from a cylindrical concave mirror,
is accounted for by what is known about Jean de Dinte-
ville, Lord of Polisy, one of the two men represented.
He wears in his black bonnet a jewel formed of a silver
skull set in gold, and there are reasons for supposing
that at that time of his life (he was twenty-nine years of
age when the picture was painted) he thought much of
death, and he had doubtless seen the so-called Holbein's
" Dance of Death " designs, or similar designs in other
series85 This picture by Holbein, and Holbein's portrait
of Sir Brian Tuke, to which I have already alluded, throw
much light on the use of memento mori devices in the
sixteenth century. I shall later on refer to the favourite
device of Erasmus, a terminal head with the legend
" Cedo nulli," or " Concede nulli," a device chosen for his
medals and for the seal with which, in the house of
Jerome Frobenius at Basel, he signed his last will, dated
12th February, 1536

34  Murillo Is said to have remarked of this picture that it was so
forcibly painted that it was necessary to hold one's nose when looking
at it.   See Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell's Annals of the Aitists of Spain,
new edition, 1891, vol. 4, p 1291.

35  See Holbein's Ambassador, the Picture and the Men, hy Mary S.
Hervey, London, 1900.